In  Case  of  Emergency  call  911 


Farm  phone  number: 
Legal  Land  Location: 
Directions  to  farm:  _ 


Poison  control  centre:  1-800-332-1414 

Spills  - Alberta  Environment 
Response  Centre:  1-800-222-6514 


Other  contact  numbers: 
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SECTION  1 

SAFETY 

KNOW 

HOW 


Sixteen  farmers  will  die  this  year  in 
Alberta. 

Of  these,  90%  will  be  men. 

Most  will  die  from  machinery  or  livestock 
related  injuries. 

Hundreds  more  will  be  seriously  injured. 


If  you’re  a guy  between  15 
to  your  job,  your  chances 
or  injured  are  higher  than 
workers.  That’s  what  the 
numbers  tell  us.  This  is 
your  reality.  Not  so  great 
huhi^  So  what  can  you  do 
to  make  sure  you  don’t 
become  a statistic.^^  Know 
the  job.  Know  the  haz- 
ards. Know  the  drill. 

The  Quick  ‘n  Dirty  guide 
will  help  you  to  recognize 
hazards  and  manage  the 


of  being  hurt 
your  older  co- 


SIXTEEN 

FARMERS 

WILL 

OiETHiS 

YEAR  IN 

ALBERTA. 
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HERE'S  THE  DEAL 


risks  of  working  in  an  agricultural  environ- 
ment. Keep  the  Quick  ‘n  Dirty  guide  in  your 
pocket  for  easy  reference  on  the  job.  Check 
out  the  resource  section  at  the  end  of  this 
guide  to  point  you  to  websites  and  other 
great  contacts  for  more  information.  And 
that’s  not  all!  You  will  find  handy  informa- 
tion on  conversions,  screw  and  bolt  head 
types,  knots  and  more  in  the  bonus  Farm 
Smarts  section.  Hey,  if  you  can’t  be  hand- 
some, be  handy! 


RISKYrUHTl^ 


YOU  THINK  YOU'RE  TOUGH. 


Farming  can  be  a harsh  environment,  with 
help  not  readily  available.  It  is  up  to  you 
to  use  your  own  smarts.  In  every  job,  ask 
yourself,  what  iP  Be  alert.  Ask  questions. 
Get  training.  This  is  how  you  protect  your- 
self After  an  accident,  it’s  too  late  to  ask. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  injury  on  the  job  is  to 
be  responsible  for  your  own  safety. 


WHAT 


IS  THIS 'SAFETY' YOU  SPEAK  OF? 


There  is  risk  in  everything  you  do.  If  you 
play  sports,  you  know  the  risks.  Being  safe 
on  the  job  or  safe  playing  sports  means 
removing  unnecessary  risk.  That  doesn’t 
mean  you’re  going  to  quit  your  job  or  your 
sports  and  stay  in  bed  forever.  It  means 
you  are  going  to  identify  and  then  avoid  or 
manage  those  risks.  You  want  to  stay  at 
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the  top  of  your 
game.  That’s 
safety  in  a nut- 
shell. So  ask 
yourself,  do  I 
think  safei^  Do 
I work  safe.i^ 
How  can  I 
improve  my 
safety  score.^^ 


BWItake 

SAFETY 
TRAiNiNG 
FOR  500. 


Know  the  job.  Know  the  hazards.  Know 
the  drill.  Get  trained  on  every  job  you  do 
on  the  farm  including  equipment  and  tool 
operation,  livestock  handling,  chemical 
application  and  working  around  dangerous 
gases.  Get  first  aid  training  so  you  know 
what  to  do  when  an  accident  occurs. 


Ask  questions!  Don’t  just  hope  you’ll  fig- 
ure it  out  later;  that’s  setting  yourself  up 
for  disaster.  Better  to  feel  silly  than  to  be 
dead.  Proper  communication  means  ask- 
ing questions  and  listening  to  the  answers. 
This  could  save  your  or  someone  else’s  life. 


I TRAINING 


-WHO  NEEDS  IT? 
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Ever  dreamed  of  being  a professional  hock- 
ey player,  a bull  rider,  a motocross  rider  or 
some  other  extreme  athlete.^  Well,  farming 
is  just  as  extreme.  Big 
machinery,  unpredictable 
livestock,  toxic  chemicals 
and  long  hours  add  up 
to  some  pretty  crazy 
risks,  just  like  extreme 
sports,  farming  requires 
training,  lots  of  train- 
ing. You  wouldn’t  send 
a hockey  player  out  on 
the  ice  without  training 


KNOW 
THE  JOB. 
KNOW  THE 
HAZARDS. 
KNOWTHE 
DRILL. 
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or  protective  gear;  that’s  a no-brainer.  You 
\A/ant  to  be  the  best,  so  train  to  be  the  best. 

Know  the  job.  Know  the  hazard. 

Know  the  drill. 


COVER 


YOUR  BUTT. 


An  important  way  to  manage  risk  is  to 
plan  ahead  for  the  worst-case  scenario. 

Ask  yourself,  what  iP  What  if  I get  hurt  and 
can’t  work.^ 


Have  YOUR  say! 

At  THE  ENO  OF  THIS 
GUIDE  we'll  ASK  YOU  TO 
RATE  THIS  INFORMATION. 
Dio  WE  OFFER  A QUALITY 
GUIDE?  Please  HELP  by 
RESPONDING. 


Will  I get  paid? 
Does  my 
employer  carry 
insurance,  or 
do  I need  do 
get  my  own 
insurance? 
Take  responsi- 
bility for  your 
safety  and 
your  future. 


machinhim 


Farm  machinery  causes  major  injuries  and 
fatalities  In  fact,  tractors  are  the  leading 
cause  of  fatalities  on  farms  across  Canada. 
In  many  injury  cases,  the  operator  took  a 
shortcut,  ignored  warnings,  wasn’t  pay- 
ing close  attention  or  failed  to  follow  basic 
safety  rules.  Other  times  fatigue  played  a 
role.  When  you’re  tired,  you’re  not  concen- 
trating, thinking  ahead  or  making  good 
decisions.  Not  a good  state  to  be  in  when 
you  are  running  a huge  piece  of  machinery. 
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MEAN  FARMIN' MACHINES 
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eiG 


Face  it;  you’re  not  going  to  win  any  wres- 
tling matches  against  several  tons  of  steel. 

You  may  not  be  stronger,  but  you  can  be 

smarter.  Use  your  advantage. 

• Train  to  be  a competent  machinery 
operator.  Knowledge  is  always  your 
best  safety  defense.  Tractors,  trucks, 
combines  and  especially  ATV’s  can 
be  extremely  dangerous  without 
proper  training. 

• Stop  and  think  about  possible  hazards 
when  you  operate  on,  near  or  around 
machinery.  Ask  yourself,  what  \f? 

• Turn  it  off  and  pocket  the  key!  Always 
turn  machinery  off  before  attaching 
implements  or  repairing  anything  and 
pocket  the  key.  That  way  you  know  no 
one  else  is  going  to  start  the  machine 
while  you  are  working  on  it.  Wait  for  parts 
to  stop  moving  before  you  do  any  work. 

• One  Seat.  One  Rider.  It’s  pretty  basic. 


Have  a "no  riders” 
policy  on  all  farm 
machinery  and 
strictly  enforce  it. 

Be  extra  careful 
when  children  or 
bystanders  are  in 
the  area.  They  can 
be  a distraction  or  a 
fatality  if  you  don’t 
see  them. 


THE 


NASTY  TRUTH 


Machinery  has  many  tricks  up  its  sleeve. 
You  can  be  cut,  crushed,  pulled  in, 
wrapped,  struck  or  run  over  by  farm 
machinery.  Ouch!  These  points  of  extreme 
danger  are  called  pinch,  wrap,  shear,  pull- 
in  and  crush  points.  Know  what  they  are 
and  avoid  them  at  all  costs! 


• Watch  out  for  crush  hazards  when 
working  with  post-pounders,  bale  stack- 
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ers  and  raised  equipment  like  front-end 
loaders.  A common  injury  is  crushed 
fingers  when  hitching  up  an  implement 
to  a tractor. 

Pinch  points  happen  where  rotat- 
ing parts  meet,  like  where  a belt  goes 
around  a rotating  pulley  at  great  speed. 
Augers  or  any  small  motors  with 
exposed  belts  have  pinch  hazards. 
Shear  points  are  places  where  two 


edges 
meet 
close 
enough 
to  cut 
soft 
mate- 
rial like 
crops, 
and 
skin 


and  bone  if  you’re  unlucky.  The  blades 
on  a swather  or  haybine  are  good  exam- 
ples of  shear  points. 

• If  you  get  caught  up  in  a wrap  point, 
you  won’t  have  time  to  react.  Any 
machinery  with  an  exposed  rotating 
shaft  like  augers,  posthole  diggers  and 
PTO’s  (power  take  off  shaft),  will  grab 
loose  clothing  or  hair  and  take  you  down 
before  you  know  what  hit  you. 

• If  you’re  trying  to  unplug  machinery,  like 
a combine  pickup  or  a baler,  you’re  in 
danger  of  being  caught  by  a pull-in  point. 
Stay  clear. 

IQIwHAT'S  THE  DRILL? 

There’s  a lot  to  know,  a lot  to  avoid.  Know 

I the  job.  Know  the  hazard.  Know  the  drill. 

I • Get  training.  Start  by  asking  your 

employer  to  go  over  all  operation  and 
safety  points  for  the  machine  you  will  be 
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operating.  Read  the  manual.  Ask  ques- 
tions. How  are  you  going  to  avoid  the 
risks  if  you  don’t  even  know  what  they 
are?  Benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Wear  the  gear.  Wear  clothes  that  fit. 
Baggy  clothing, 
hoodie  strings, 
jewelry  and 
loose  hair  can 
get  caught  in 
machinery.  Wear 
non-slip,  steel- 
toed boots. 

Keep  your  dis- 
tance from  machine  parts  that  cannot 
be  shielded.  Most  PTO’s,  belts,  chains, 
pulleys  and  sprockets  come  with  guards. 
If  you  take  off  a guard  to  do  repairs,  put 
the  guard  back  on.  It’s  worth  the  effort. 
Turn  off  machinery  and  pocket  the  key 
before  doing  repairs. 

Keep  handrails  and  steps  clean  to 
avoid  slipping. 


TURNOFF 
MACHINERY 
ANO POCKET 
THE  KEY 


climb  down  in  control.  If  you  jump 
from  a tractor  and  catch  a piece  of 
clothing  or  jewelry,  you  may  be  seriously 
injured.  Many  a farmer  is  missing  a 
ring  finger. 

Avoid  steep  slopes  and  sharp  turns 

when  driving  tractors.  Tractors  have 
a higher  center  of  gravity,  so  they  tip 
easier  than  your  4-wheel  drive  Chevy. 


MACHINERY 
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Around  1500  farm  workers  end  up  in 
emergency  rooms  every  year  in  Alberta. 
Livestock  are  the  cause  of  half  of  these 
injuries.  Cattle  and  horses  are  the  main 
culprits,  but  most  livestock  have  the 
size  and  weight  to  do  serious  harm. 
Remember,  you  are  not  in  complete 
control  when  you’re  around  animals. 
Livestock  are  very  unpredictable.  If  you’re 
new  to  working  with  livestock,  ask  for 
training  and  shadow  someone  who’s  an 
old  hand  at  handling  livestock.  Watch  and 
listen.  Ask  questions! 


The  most  common  injuries  are  getting 
kicked,  stepped  on  or  crushed,  or  get- 
ting jammed  in  gates  as  animals  push 
through.  On  the  more  serious  side,  live- 
stock have  the  power  to  kill  with  a kick 
and  the  weight  to  trample  or  crush  you 
to  death.  Always  be  on  alert  around  live- 
stock, and  have  an  escape  route  planned. 


' ANIMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY  101 


Animals  react  on  instinct.  If  they  feel 
threatened,  they’ll  run,  kick  or  bite.  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  well  the  animal  is 
trained.  This  includes  the  pet  cow,  your 
horse  or  the  4-H  calf  Animals  “watch” 
with  their  ears  as  well  as  their  eyes,  as 
they  try  to  gather  as  much  information  as 
possible,  and  decide  how  to  react.  Know 
the  warning  signs:  pawing  the  ground,  tail 
twitching,  snorting  and  pinning  their  ears 
back  when  agitated. 


just  like  you  hate  someone  invading  your 
personal  space,  livestock  have  a comfort 
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zone  too,  particularly  if  they  don’t  know 
you.  The  closer  you  get  to  an  animal, 
the  more  “pressure”  you  put  on  it  to 
move  or  act.  This  can  be  very  danger- 
ous if  the  animal 

feels  cornered  with 

nowhere  to  go.  You  / 
can  use  knowledge  / 
of  an  animal’s  flight 
zone  to  effectively 
herd  most  livestock 
stress  free.  TO  6C^Rr''X^«/vlE^JT 

Approach  an  animal  from  the  side  or  rear, 
and  work  near  the  edge  of  the  flight  zone 
to  give  an  animal  space  to  move.  It’s  a 
win-win  situation.  The  animals  aren’t 
stressed  and  you  aren’t  injured! 


MORE 


TIDBITSTOSAVEYOURHIDE 


Most  male  animals  are  aggressive  and 

some  are  just  downright  mean.  Females 
can  get  nasty  too  when  they  feel  the 


need  to  protect  their  young.  Keep  your 
distance  where  possible  or  make  sure 
you  have  your  escape  route  planned. 

Wear  steel-toed  boots  with  non  slip 
soles  in  animal  handling  areas.  You’ll 
really  know  it  when  some  big  cow  steps 
on  your  foot! 

Speak  low.  Move  slow.  Avoid  making 
loud  noises  or  quick  movements  and 
you’ll  avoid  a spooked  animal  and  a 
good  kick. 

Approach  a horse  at  an  angle  towards 
the  shoulder,  not  from  behind  or  in  front 
where  it  has  blind  spots. 

Put  a lid  on  it.  Wear  a helmet  when 
you  ride. 

Never  wrap  the  reins  or  rope  on  an  ani 
mal  around  your  hand,  or  loop  it  so  that 
it  can  pull  tight  if  the  animal  bolts. 

Watch  out  for  needles  and  syringes 

containing  vaccines  and  medication. 

You  don’t  want  a dose  of  livestock  meds 
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and  you  really  don’t  want  a dirty  needle 
creating  a pathway  for  infection  under 
your  skin. 


• Personal  hygiene,  important  in  attract- 
ing the  opposite  sex,  is  also  vitally 
important  when  handling  livestock. 

There  are  diseases,  such  as  ringworm 
and  hantavirus,  that  can  be  transmitted 
between  animals  and  humans.  They’re 
called  zoonotic  diseases  and  can  be 
serious.  Always  wash  your  hands  after 
handling  animals,  and  before  touching 
your  eyes  or  mouth,  and  before  eating 

or  smoking.  This 
doesn’t  mean 
a quick  swish 
under  the  tap 
- we’re  talking 
running  water, 
lots  of  soap  and 
at  least  20  sec- 
onds of  vigorous 
scrubbing. 
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crop  pre- 
servatives, 
fuel  and 

solvents  are  all  chemicals.  They  come  in 
many  forms  and  strengths  and  serve  an 
important  purpose  on  the  farm.  But  all 
chemicals  are  toxic  by  design  and  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  Take  the  time  to 
understand  the  hazards  and  use  the  right 
gear  to  protect  yourself  In  short,  find  out 
what  you’re  dealing  with,  protect  yourself 
and  get  on  with  the  job. 


Fertilizers, 

pesticides, 

sanitizers, 

cleaners, 


FEELING 


QUEASY? 


Symptoms  of  chemical  exposure  are  nau- 
sea, headaches,  chills,  stomach  cramps. 
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diarrhea,  fever,  fainting  and  death.  Not 

so  nice.  Chemicals  may  appear  innocent 
enough,  but  they’re  complex  formulas  that 
can  affect  your  health  in  the  short  or  long 
term  if  you’re  not  careful. 


liTOilTHELABfi 

When  you  use  any  chemical,  the  label  is 
your  best  friend.  It  is  a one-stop  shop  for 
everything  you  need  to  know  to  protect 
yourself  from  the  toxins  in  that  jug.  Make 
sure  you  read  and  understand  the  label. 
Follow  the  manufacturer’s  directions. 


B 


FLAMMABLE 


O V 


CAUTION 

Look  for  these  symbols  on  chemical  con- 
tainers. These  symbols  indicate  how  the 
chemical  can  hurt  you  and  how  toxic  it  is. 


THE 
GEAR 

Protective 
gear  is 
a must, 
even  if 
it  wears 
like  a bad 

fashion  statement!  Get  over  it.  You  are 
working  with  substances  that  can  serious- 
ly damage  your  health.  Protective  clothing 
acts  as  a barrier  to  prevent  skin  absorp- 
tion. Proper  safety  equipment  protects 
everything  else  - your  hands,  feet,  ears, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  lungs  against  dust, 
vapours,  splashes  and  sprays. 

• Use  chemical  resistant  coveralls,  gloves 
and  boots. 

• Use  an  approved  respirator  to 
protect  you  against  inhalation  of 
dusts  and  vapours. 


CHEMICALS 
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• Wear  goggles  to  protect  your  eyes 
from  splashes. 

Anytime  you’re  unsure  of  the  drill,  ask 
questions.  Burnt  skin  hurts,  puking  your 
guts  out  really  sucks  and  chronic  condi- 
tions like  lung  damage  can  affect  you  your 
whole  life.  Know  the  job.  Know  the  haz- 
ard. Know  the  drill. 


SILENT 


BUT  DEADLY 


Some  farm  chemicals  aren’t  immediately 
poisonous.  The  effects  may  not  be  obvi- 


WASH 

YOUR 

HANDS. 


ous  at  first  but  exposure 
over  a long  time  will  eventu- 
ally catch  up  with  you  in  the 
form  of  a chronic  illness. 

The  longer  the  chemical 
residue  is  on  your  skin,  the 
more  you  will  absorb. 

• Wash  your  hands  before  eating, 
smoking,  chewing  gum  or  urinating 

• Change  into  clean  clothing  after 
exposure  to  chemicals. 

• Shower  and  wash  up  thoroughly. 

• Wash  chemical-soaked  clothes 
separately  from  other  laundry. 
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HQoF  SIGHT.  OUT  OFMIND 


Keep  chemicals  in  their  original  contain- 
ers and  stored  in  a locked  building. 

Do  not  reuse  empty  containers.  Take 
empty  containers  to  an  approved 
recycling  facility. 


! 

i 

i 

I 

I 
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Thanks  to  the  chemicals,  dusts,  toxic 
gases,  aggressive  animals,  pinch  points, 
crush  points  and  other  sharp  and  pointy 
hazards  on  the  farm,  safety  gear  starts  to 
look  like  an  obvious  fashion  choice.  Just 
like  wearing  a helmet  and  a jock  strap  in 
hockey,  it  makes  sense  to  wear  gear  that 
will  protect  you  from  the  hazards  on  the 
job  Play  the  game?  Wear  the  gear. 


Talk  to  your  supervisor  about  what  equip- 
ment to  use,  and  when  to  use  it.  Why  not 
shadow  someone  more  experienced  in  the 
same  job?  Ask  questions.  What  gear  should 
I wear.i^  What  hazards  do  I need  to  avoid? 

Check  the  user’s  manual  on  any  equip- 
ment you  are  operating  and  read  the  label 
on  chemicals.  The  safety  precautions  will 
outline  required  safety  gear. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  head  to  toe  protection. 

• Cot  a brain?  Wear  a helmet.  Good 
advice  if  you  want  to  avoid  a head  injury. 
Wear  head  protection  if  you’re  doing  any 
construction,  felling  or  trimming  trees, 
blasting,  using  ATV’s  or  motorbikes,  or 
riding  horses. 

• Wear  goggles  or  safety  glasses  to 

protect  your  eyes  when  handling  chemi- 
cals, using  power  tools,  spray-painting, 
applying  fertilizers  or  doing  any  dusty 
jobs.  Some  jobs  like  welding  or  using  a 
grinder  require  full-face  visors. 


PROTECTIVE  GEAR 


Keep  20  litres  of  clean  water  on  hand, 
in  case  you  get  something  in  your  eyes 
and  you  need  to  flush  them. 

Eh?  What’s  that  you  said?  Avoid  loud 
noises  where  possible. 

Wear  earmuffs  or  earplugs  when  driv- 
ing machinery,  using  power  tools  or 
working  with  confined  livestock.  Hearing 
loss  builds  up  over  time  and  it’s  irre- 
versible - there’s  no  getting  it  back. 
Protect  your  lungs  from  dust,  chaff, 
chemicals,  mold  and  toxic  gases  in 
silos  or  manure  pits.  You  need  some 
serious  lung  protection  so  you  don’t 
end  up  unconscious  in  the  bottom  of 
a pit  somewhere  or  with  permanent 
lung  damage  as  the  result  of  long-term 
exposure.  There  are  different  masks  for 
different  jobs: 

• Dust  masks  are  good  for  haying, 
shoveling  grain,  sweeping  the  work- 
shop, grinding  feed  or  other  dusty  jobs. 


A chemical  cartridge  respirator  uses 
filters  to  absorb  gases  and  vapours. 
Read  the  label  on  the  chemical  con- 
tainer to  find  out  the  specific  type  of 
cartridge  you  will  need. 


• A supplied  air 
respirator  or  a 
self-contained 
breathing  appa- 
ratus is  necessary 
in  areas  that  are 
oxygen  deficient 
such  as  manure 
pits  or  silos. 

• Fit-test  your  mask. 
With  any  mask  you 
must  have  a good 
seal  around  the 
face.  If  it  leaks,  you 
might  as  well  not 
have  any  mask  on 
at  all.  If  you  have  fad, 
will  not  seal  and  you  ' 


WEAR  EAR- 
MUFFS  OR 
EARPLUGS 
WHENDRiViNG 
MACHINERY. 
USING  POWER 
TOOLS  OR 
WORKING  WITH 
CONFINED 
LIVESTOCK. 

hair,  a half  mask 
'ill  need  to  use  the 


PROTECTIVE  GEAR 
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full-face  respirators.  Test  your  mask  for  a 
seal  by  covering  the  exhalation  valve  and 
blowing  out.  If  the  mask  leaks,  you  will 
feel  air  against  your  face  escaping  at  the 
edges  of  the  mask.  You  can  also  cover 
the  cartridges  and  inhale  which  will 
cause  a properly  fitted  mask  to  suction 
tight  to  your  face. 

Counting  fingers  and  toes.  Protect  your 
hands  and  feet  against  cuts,  infections, 
burns  and  amputated  digits.  Be  aware 
of  nasty  pinch,  crush  and  shear  points 
on  machinery  that  can  break  or  ampu- 
tate extremities  in  a flash. 

• Wear  steel-toed  slip-resistant  safety 
boots  at  work. 

• Leather  gloves  are  good  for  general 
jobs  and  give  you  good  grip  power. 

• Heavy  leather  gloves  with  long  cuffs  are 
best  for  welding,  cutting  or  grinding. 

• Chemical-resistant  gloves  like  neo 
prene  that  will  not  absorb  or  allow 
penetration  of  most  chemicals.  Check 


1 


the  label  on  the  chemical  for  informa- 
tion on  approved  gloves. 

Oh  my  achin’  back.  Lifting,  loading, 
bending  and  shoveling  are  all  tough 
physical  jobs.  The  stress  and  strain 
on  your  back  can  lead  to  chronic  back 
problems.  Take  care  of  your  back  now  or 
pay  for  it  later. 

Lift  without  using  your  back.  Stand 
over  the  load,  squat  from  the  knees, 
keep  your  back  straight,  and  lift  with 
your  legs.  Legs  are  the  biggest  muscles 
you  have.  Give  them  a good  workout 
and  save 


your  back. 

Ask  for  help  if 

a load  is  too 
awkward  or 
heavy  to  lift  with 
one  person. 
Remember,  this 
is  a job,  not  a 
competition. 


PROTECTIVE  GEA 


ELECTRICAL 
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Contact  with 
live  electricity 
can  result  in 
severe  burns, 
loss  of  limbs, 
shock  and 
death.  Current 
of  i/ioth  of  an 
ampere  can  kill, 
and  most  appli- 
ance circuits 
handle  at  least 
15  amperes. 
Nasty  interactions  with  electricity  can  be 
caused  by  faulty  equipment  or  wiring, 
contact  with  an  overhead  power  line,  or 
human  error  - working  on  electrical  equip- 
ment without  turning  off  the  power.  Know 
the  job.  Know  the  hazard.  Know  the  drill. 

• Fuse  and  breaker  protection  is 
designed  to  protect  property  against 


fire  by  overheating  or  overload;  it’s  not 
designed  to  protect  people.  Treat  every 
wire  as  “hot”. 

Look  up  and  live.  If  you  are  moving 
grain  augers  and  machinery,  working  at 
heights  on  ladders,  grain  bins  or  other 
buildings,  know  where  the  overhead 
wires  are. 

Ensure  equipment  is  ‘Mocked  out” 

before  working  on  electrical  circuits, 
or  when  repairing  electrically  powered 
equipment.  A lock  out  switch  isolates 
equipment  from  all  electrical  current,  so 
no  one  can  accidentally  turn  it  on. 

A CFCI  is  a ground  fault  circuit  inter- 
rupter, and  you  need  one  when  you’re 
working  outside  with  power,  especially  if 
it’s  damp  or  wet. 

Make  sure  electrical  cords  and  wiring 
are  in  good  condition  before  operating 
a power  tool.  If  in  doubt,  don’t  attempt 
to  repair,  rewire  or  connect  the  appli- 
ance. Take  it  to  someone  who  knows. 


ELECTRICAL 


FIRST  AID 
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Farms  are  often  in  remote  areas, 
where  help  can  be  a long  time  coming. 
Sometimes  ambulances  get  lost  trying  to 
find  rural  addresses.  A quick  response  is 
critical.  If  you  know  what  to  do,  you  can 
improve  an  injured  person’s  chance  of 
survival.  Take  a first  aid  course!  Get  infor- 
mation on  first  aid  courses  in  your  area 
that  are  specifically  farm  related.  You  will 
be  trained  to  administer  CPR  and  to  deal 
with  wounds,  burns,  breaks  and  shock. 
These  skills  may  save  a life  some  day. 


The  minimum  basics  for  first  aid  on  the  farm: 

• Get  trained.  Ask  your  employer  to  send 
you  to  first  aid  training  and  make  sure 
you  update  your  training  on  a yearly  basis. 

• Locate  first  aid  kits  in  farm  buildings 
and  machinery.  Know  where  the  closest 
kit  is  to  your  work  area. 

• List  emergency  numbers  at  each 
phone  along  with  legal  land  locations 
or  rural  addresses  to  give  to  the  emer- 
gency operator. 


If  possible  have  a cell  or  mobile  phone 

with  you  out  in  the  field.  Ifyou  or  some- 
one else  gets  hurt  away  from  the  farm- 
yard, you  can  call  for  help. 

In  an  emergency,  stay  calm. 

The  victim  will  be 


reassured  by  your 
confidence.  Give 
first  aid.  Seek  prop- 
er medical  atten- 
tion as  necessary. 


IN  AN 

EMERGENCY 
STAY  CALM. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 
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niinEXTINGUISHERS 


Fire 

depart- 
ments 
can  take 
a long 
time  to 
respond 
to  a fire 
in  the 
country. 
Get  to 
know  the 
location 

of  your  fire  fighting  equipment  and  water 
supplies.  All  farm  buildings  and  large 
machinery  should  be  equipped  with  fire 
extinguishers.  Be  careful!  If  you  use  the 
wrong  type  of  extinguisher,  you  can  make 
the  situation  worse.  There  are  different 
classes  of  extinguisher  depending  on  the 
type  of  fire. 


Class  A extinguishers  are  for  materials 
such  as  paper,  wood  and  most  plastics, 
anything  that  burns  to  ashes. 

A is  for  ashes. 

Class  B extinguishers  are  for  fires  involv 
ing  flammable  or  combustible  liquids 
such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  grease  and 


oil.  B is  for  barrels. 
Class  C extinguish- 
ers are  for  electri- 
cal fires  involving 
appliances,  wiring, 
circuit  breakers 
and  outlets.  C is 
for  current.  Never 
use  water  to  extin- 
guish class  C fires 
- the  risk  of 
electrical  shock  is 
far  too  great! 

ABC  extinguishers 
can  be  used  on  all 
three  types  of  fire. 


iFYOUUSE 
THE  WRONG 
TYPE  OF 
EXTIN- 
GUISHER, 
YOU  CAN 
MAKE  THE 
SITUATION 
WORSE. 


CONVERSiONTABLES 
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LENGTH 


1 centimetre  (cm)  =0.3937  in 
1 metre  (m)  = 1 .0936  yards 
1 kilometre  (km)  =0.6214  miles 
1 inch  = 2.54  cm 
1 foot  =1 2 inches  = 0.3048  m 
1 yard  = 3 feet  = 0.9144  m 
1 mile  = 1,760  yds  =1.6093  km 


SURFACE 


AREA 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


sq.  cm  (cm^)  = 0.1550  sq  inches 
sq.  metre  (m^)  = 1,1960  sq  yards 
hectare  (ha)  = 2.4711  acres 
sq  kilometre  (km^)  = 100  ha  = 0.3861  sq  miles 
sq  inch  = 6.451 6 cm^ 
sq  yard  = 9 sq  feet  = 0.8361  m^ 
acre  = 4,480  sq  yards  = 4046.9  m^ 
sq  mile  = 640  acres  = 259  hectares 


1 litre  (L)  = 0.220  gallon  (imp)  = 0.2642 
gallon  US 

1 hectolitre  (hL)  = 100  litres  = 2.7497 
bushels 

1 cu.  inch  = 16.387  cm^ 

1 cu.  foot  = 1 ,728  cu.  inch  = 0.0283 
1 cu.  yard  = 27  cu.  feet  = 0.7646 
1 gallon  = 8 pints  = 4.5461  litres 
1 gallon  US  = 3.7854  litres 


I WEIGHT 


1 gram  (g)  = 1 ,000  mg  = 0.0353  ounces 
1 kilogram  (kg)  = 1 ,000  g = 2.2046  lbs 
1 tonne  (t)  = 1 ,000  kg  = 1 .1023  tons 
(short)  1 ton  = 2,000  lbs  = 0.9072  tonne 
1 tonne  (t)  = 2204  lbs 
1 ounce  = 28.35  grams 
1 pound  (lb)  = 1 6 ounces  = 0.4536  kg 


CONVERSION  TABLES 


CONVERSION  TABLES 
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METRIC 


CONVERSION  FACTORS 


LENGTH 


Gonv^rtfrom 

' 7 ■ ~ 1.^ 

Multiply  by 

Inch  (in) 

Centimetre  (cm) 

2.54 

Foot  (ft) 

Centimetre  (cm) 

30.48 

Yard  (yd) 

Meter  (m) 

0.914 

Mile  (mi) 

Kilometre  (km) 

1.609 

VOLUME 

Cubic  inch 

Cubic  cm  (cm^) 

16.387 

Cubic  foot 

Cubic  metre  (m’) 

0.028 

Cubic  yard 

Cubic  metre  (m^) 

0.764 

Quart  (Can) 

Litre  (L) 

1.136 

Gallon  (Can) 

Litre  (L) 

4.546 

Hectolitre  (hL) 

Bushel  (Bu) 

2.7649 

Bushel  (Bu) 

Hectolitre  (hL) 

0.363 

Cubic  centimetre  (cm^) 

Cubic  inch 

0.061 

Cubic  metre  (m^) 

Cubic  foot 

35.314 

Cubic  metre  (m^) 

Cubic  yard 

1.307 

Litre  (L) 

Quart  (Can) 

0.879 

Litre  (L) 

Gallon  (Can) 

0.219 

Litre  (L) 

Gallon  (US) 

0.264 

MASS 

Ounce  (oz) 

Gram  (g) 

28.349 

Pound  (lb) 

Kilogram  (kg) 

0.543 

Ton  (2,000  lbs) 

Kilogram  (kg) 

907.184 

Gram  (g) 

Ounce  (oz) 

0.035 

Kilogram  (kg) 

Pound  (lb) 

2.204 

Kilogram  (kg) 

Ton  (2,000  lbs) 

0.001 

BOLT  AND  SCREWI;H;1IM|n31 


Recognizing  the  proper  bolt  or  screw  head 
is  important  when  you’re  asked  to  replace 
them.  They  have  different  purposes  and 
tension  strengths.  It  helps  to  know  them 
when  you  ask  someone  to  pass  a tool. 
Always 
be 

patient 
with  that 
first  turn, 
make 
sure 
you’ve 
got  a 
good 
grip,  it 
hurts  like 
a bugger 
when 
you  slip! 


^iii 


BOLT  & SCREW  HEADS 


BOLTS  SCREW  HEADS 


BOLT  HEADS 


yOUlLNEED 
TO  RECOGNIZE: 


T 

Flat  head 


hex  head 


Hex  head 
(machine 
screw) 


TT 


Oval 

head 


Round  Square 

head  shoulder  screws 
(carriage  bolt) 


T t 

Truss  head  Washer 

(oven  head,  head 

stove  head) 


SCREW  HEADS 
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iNAMEfl  AFTER  GUVS  YOU 
NEVER  HEARD  OF: 


Here’s  something  your  Mom  never  told 
you  - use  the  right  tool  for  the  head,  and 
you’ve  got  a head  start.  Remember  some 
screw  types  and  sizes  can  be  different,  as 
in  small  Phillips  head  and  a large  Phillips 
head.  Use  the  right  size,  and  you  won’t 
strip  the  head.  Always  go  in  slow  and 
tight,  pushing  in  with  force  against  the 
head  as  you  unscrew. 


Allen  key  Flat  Phillips 


Robertson  Torx 


BOLT&SCREWHEAOS 


WHAT  KNOTS 


HIMKNDTS? 

Knowing  which  knot  to  use  in  what 
instance  can  be  pretty  useful  around  the 
farm.  Keep  a small  piece  of  string  in  your 
^^B  pocket  to  practice  with  when  you’ve  got  a 
few  minutes  to  spare. 


eow 


One  of  the  most  useful  knots  you’ll  use  if 
you  get  to  know  it.  The  bowline  makes  a 
secure  loop  that  doesn’t  jam,  and  it’s  sim- 
ple to  untie.  Can  be  used  on  livestock  and 
as  a towrope  hitch. 


Form  an  eye  in  the  rope  with  the  standing  part  of  the 
rope  running  underneath.  Run  the  free  ena  up  through 
the  eye  making  a loop  below  the  eye.  Take  a turn 
around  the  standing  part  and  feed  the  free  end  back 
down  into  the  eye  and  hold  there.  Pull  standing  part 
to  tighten  down  the  knot. 


CLOVE 


HITCH 
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Good  for  most  purposes,  especially  tying 
down  tarps,  or  as  an  anchor  rope  for  a 
light  load.  As  easy  as  it  is  to  tie,  it  is  not 
totally  secure  either. 


Make  a turn  around  a post  with  the  free  end  running 
underneath  the  standing  part.  Take  a second  turn 
around  in  the  same  direction  and  feed  the  free  end 
through  the  eye  of  the  second  turn.  Pull  tight. 


MOORING 


HITCH/SLIPPERY  HITCH 


Good  for  restraining  livestock  at  gates. 


rails,  etc  . Will  hold  tension  but  is  easy  to 


release  if  need  arises,  with  a tug  on  the 
free  end.  This  is  a temporary  knot  only. 


WHAT  KNOTS 


WHAT  KNOTS 
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TRUCKER'S 


ORBUILDER'S  HITCH 


One  of  the  most  useful  and  secure  meth- 
ods of  tightening  a load.  Will  tension 
up  well,  just  tie  it  off  properly  and  use  a 


strong  rope. 


Tie  off  one  end  of  rope.  Lay  rope  oirer  load  to  be  tied 
down.  Tie  a slippery  half  hitch  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  to  form  a small  loop.  With  free  end  make  a turn 
around  a fitting  and  bring  the  free  end  back  up  to 
the  loop  in  the  line.  Feed  through  and  pull  line  very 
tight.  Secure  the  knot  with  the  tension  in  the  line 
with  one  or  two  half  hitches  (ouerhand  knots)  tied 
snug  to  the  loop. 


HANDHimli 


Move  arm  in  a circle  at  waist 
level,  as  though  you  were 
cranking  an  engine. 


Stop  the  engine 

Move  your  arm  across  your 
neck  from  left  to  right  in  a 
“throat-cutting”  motion. 


Move  toward  me 
- follow  me 

Look  toward  person  or 
vehicle  you  want  moved. 
Hold  one  hand  in  front 
of  you,  palm  facing  you, 
and  move  your  forearm 
back  and  forth. 


Come  to  me  (May  mean  “come 
help  me”  in  an  emergency.) 

Raise  arm  vertically  overhead, 
palm  to  the  front,  and  rotate  in 
large  horizontal  circles. 

Move  out  - take  off 

Face  desired  direction  of 
movement.  Extend  arm 
straight  out  behind  you,  then 
swing  it  overhead  and  for- 
ward until  it’s  straight  out  in 
front  of  you  with  palm  down. 
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HAND  SIGNALS 
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Slow  it 
down 
- decrease 
speed 

Extend  arm 
horizontally 
sideward,  palm  down,  and 
Speed  it  up  - increase  speed  wave  arm  downward  45°  min- 
Raise  hand  to  shoulder,  imum  several  times,  keeping 

fist  closed.  Thrust  fist  arm  straight.  Don't  move 

upward  to  full  extent  of  arm  arm  above  horizontal, 

and  back  to  shoulder  rapidly 
several  times. 


Raise  equipment 

Point  upward  with  index 
f nger,  making  a circle  at 
head  level  with  your  hand. 


Lower  equipment 

Point  toward 
the  ground  with 
index  f nger  of 
one  hand  while 
moving  the  hand  in 
circular  motion. 


This  far  to  go 

Put  hands  in  front  of  face, 
palms  facing  each  other.  Move 
hands  together  or  further  apart 
to  indicate  how  far  to  go. 


Stop 

Raise  hand  upward,  arm 
fully  extended,  palm  to 
the  front.  Hold  position 
until  signal  is  understood. 


REgiMaa 


Check  out  these  websites  and  other 
I contacts  for  safety  information,  training 
I opportunities  and  more. 

I AF  - Alberta  Agriculture  and  Food 

www.agric.gov.ab.ca/farmsafety 

AFAC  - Alberta  Farm  Animal  Care 

www.afac.ab.ca 

j - offers  animal  handling  courses. 

I Ag  Info  Centre  www.agric.gov.ab.ca 
I Toll-free  in  Alberta:  1-866-882-7677  call  for 
I any  agriculture  related  questions. 

Alberta  Agriculture,  Farm  Safety  Program 

! - print,  CD  and  DVD  safety  resources 
I available.  Call  1-780-427-4187. 

Alberta  Safety  Council 

I'  www.safetycouncil.ab.ca 
- offers  ATV  training  courses. 

I 


RESOURCES 
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B.C.  Farm  and  Ranch  Safety  and 
Health  Association  www.farsha.bc.ca 

CASA  - Canadian  Agricultural  Safety 
Association  www.casa-acsa.ca 

CAISP  - Canadian  Agricultural  Injury 
Surveillance  Program 

http://meds.queensu.ca/~emresrch/caisp 

Chemical  Recycling 

Contact  your  local  Ag  Fieldman  or  look  in 
the  Blue  Book  for  a list  of  approved  facili- 
ties across  Alberta. 

Green  Certificate 

www.agric.gov.ab.ca/greencertificate 
- offers  agriculture  apprenticeship  style 
training  courses  (cow/calf,  sheep,  swine, 
dairy,  field  crop,  irrigated  crop,  feedlot  and 
beekeeping). 

Job  Safety  Skills  Society 

www.jobsafetyskills.com  - school-based 
workplace  safety  education  program. 


National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) 

www.cdc.gov/niosh/topics/agriculture 

Saskatchewan  Labour 

www.labour.gov.sk.ca/farmsafety 

St.  john’s  Ambulance  www.stjohn.ab.ca 
- offers  first  aid  on  the  farm  courses. 

The  Rural  Health  Extension  Program 

www.usask.ca/medicine/aghealth/ag/ 

home/homeF.html 


i Wild  Rose  Agricultural  Producers 

SI  I www.wrap.ab.ca 


RESOURCES 
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■niUBACK 


Thanks  for  checking  out  the  Quick  ’n 
Dirty  farm  survival  guide.  The  guide  is  a 
starting  point  to  help  you  know  the  job, 
know  the  hazards  and  know  the  drill  on 
safety.  There’s  a lot  more  to  learn  and  we 
hope  you’ll  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
training  opportunities  and  information  we 
have  listed  in  the  resource  section. 


We’d  like  to  get  some  feedback  on  the 

guide.  We  want  feedback  so  badly  that  we 
are  willing  to  offer  a great  prize!  Fill  out 
the  evaluation  below  and  mail  it  in  or  go 
to  www.agric.gov.ca/farmsafety  and  give 
us  some  Quick’n  Dirty  feedback.  You’ll  then 
be  entered  to  win  a $250  gift  certificate  to 
be  drawn  june  30,  2007. 


Mail  to: 

Alberta  Agriculture  and  Food 
Farm  Safety  Program 
Rm  201,  J.G.  O’Donoghue  Bldg 
7000-113  St.  Edmonton,  AB  T6H  5T6 


i 


QUICK 


'N  DIRTY  FEEDBACK 


1.  As  a result  of  the  Quick  ‘n  Dirty  guide, 
have  you  made  (or  plan  to  make)  any 
safety  related  changes  in  the  following 
areasi^  Check  off  any  that  apply  and 
describe  the  changes. 


□ Machinery 


□ Livestock 


□ Chemicals 


□ Protective  Gear 

□ Electrical 

□ First  Aid 

□ Fire  Extinguishers 


2. What  is  your  age? 


3.  What  is  your  occupation? 

□ Farm  employee 

□ Farm  manager 

□ Summer  employee 

□ Green  Gertificate  trainee 

□ Other 


1 


FEEDBACK 


4- How  many  years  have  you  worked 
on  a farm? 

□ Less  than  6 months 

□ 6 months  - i year 

□ 1 - 5 years 

□ Over  5 years 

□ Grew  up  on  a farm 

5.  What  additions  or  changes  would  you 
suggest  for  the  guide. 


Would  you  like  to  recieve  the  Farm  Safety 
Newsletter?  □ Yes  □ No 
Your  name  and  address  is  being  collected  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  Act.  It 
will  be  use  to  mail  published  information  about  the 
Alberta  Farm  Safety  Program.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, please  contact  us  at  (780)  427-4187. 
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The  Quick  ‘n  Dirty  and  other  farm 
safety  resources  are  available  free 
of  charge  through  the  Alberta  Farm 
Safety  Program.  To  order,  please 
call  Julie  at  (780)  427-4187  or  visit 
the  website  for  a complete  resource 
listing:  www.agric.gov.ab.ca/farmsafety 
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CENTIMETERS 


CASA-ACSA 


WILDRtSE 

AGnniRAlPIHIDIICERS 


■ ^ ■ Agriculture  and  Agriculture  et 

■ T ■ Agri-Food  Canada  Agroalimentaire  Canada 
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